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SURGERY IN VETERINARY PRACTICE. 


Of the various papers that have been presented 
to local societies during the last winter, a noticeable 
proportion have been devoted to operative surgery ; 
and the subsequent discussions have frequently 
yielded evidence of the general advance which has 
been made in this branch of our work. Probably 
there is no department of veterinary practice in 
which the rank and file clinicians of to-day show so 
marked a superiority over those of a quarter of a 
century ago asin this. The profession has always 
possessed expert operators, but there was a time 
when these were scanty, and the average practitioner 
of that day could scarcely be congratulated upon 


- either the extent cf his operative répertoire, or the 


perfection of his surgical methods. At present 
there are many clinicians throughout the kingdom 
who successfully perform operations which, in 
human surgery, are seldom undertaken except by 
specialists. 


Considering that surgical practice upon animals 
is often attended by infinitely greater difficulties 
than that upon the human subject, we have every 
reason to be satisfied with the progress of the pro- 
fession, Veterinarians collectively are incompar- 
ably better surgeons than ever before, and such 
discussions as have recently taken place at several 
societies’ meetings cannot fail to conduce to still 
further general improvement. 


Other such papers and discussions would be wel- 
come, for there are many points upon which we 
can scarcely be said to be in as full agreement as 
might be the case. 


One or two broad questions, as well as many 
minor ones, are not yet definitely settled. The 
precise nature of the metbods required to avert 
sepsis is still a debatable point —for there are cap- 
able and successful operators who do not admit the 
necessity of the rigid surgical technique advocated 
by others. When we remember the couditions 
under which a practitioner has frequently to decide 
Whether or not to attempt an operation, this be- 
comes a very important point indeed. 


Again, it is to be regretted—especially for the sake 
of the young practitioner —-that more notice is not 
taken of unsuccessful cases and the lessons they 
convey. This, also, is very important, for the repu- 
tation of a surgeon depends largely upon his judg- 
meut in selecting cases for operation. Most men 
Who operate much have learned a great deal in this 
respect from their failures, but they are lamentably 
uncommunicative regarding this, by no means the 
least valuable, portion of their experience. 


The whole subject of surgery is well worth the 
close attention of every clinician, from a pecuniary 
as well as a scientific point of view. 


Few qualities contribute more to the success of a 
general practitioner than skill as an operator—com- 
bined with discrimination in exercising it. 


Moror TRACTION. 


A correspondent, incidentally referring to motor 
traction, opines that a considerable time must pass 
before the exact position which the motor will 
occupy in the future can be estimated. This is an 
obvious truism which some of us do not fully 
appreciate. 


Now that the optimism which regarded motor 
traction asa caprice of fashion has passed away, 
there is a tendency in some quarters towards undue 
pessimism as to the future of the horse. This is 
altogether premature. No one disputes now that 
the motor, for some classes of work, has come to 
stay, but each year makes it clearer that it is never 
likely to displace the horse for others. The two will 
continue to exist in civilised countries side by side, 
but it is not yet possible to foretell the precise sphere 
of each. The problem is of great economical im- 
portance to us, but time is required for its solutiou. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Some Cases oF PurRULENT INFLAMMATION IN THE 
MippLe Har iw Swine.—By Arvip Brreman, 
Malmé6, Sweden. 


Inflammation of the middle ear (Otitis media 
purulenta) has seldom been recorded in the domesti- 
cated animals. It arises chiefly as an addition to 
inflammation of the acoustic duct or to catarrh in 
the throat, and ia the eustachian tube as well as by 
the introduction of foreign bodies through the mem- 
brane of the tympanum. As the objective symp- 
toms in otitis media are often obscure, and one does 
not examine the internal portion of the ear without 
special cause, it is not strange that we know little 
about the great changes that may take place in this 
organ in the domesticated animals. 

Some few cases have been recorded where the 
inflammation of the middle ear has been caused by 
parasites pevetrating from the internal ear. Cere- 
bral disturbance occurs then. Stadler and Schu- 
macher- have found dermanyssus avium in the 
middle ear of cat*le, and Miiller (1) dermatocoptes 
in the middle ear in rabbits which caused erratic 
movements. In seals Rauber (2) once found a 
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great number of intestinal worms in the cellula 
emastoidee but no nearer. 

Tuberculosis in the ear, otitis media et interna 
tuberculosa has been noticed and written about by 
Schiitz (3) and Siedamgrotzky (4). Swine with 
this affection show at times eccentric movements. 
Inflammation of the middle ear in rabbits, accord- 
ing to Moller, causes epileptiform convulsions. 

A case of inflammation of the middle ear in the 
horse is recorded by Marcade (5). The n. facialis 
was paralysed. The affection ended in death 
through brain complication. 

The same thing has been noticed in cattle by 
Bartolucci (6) among others. He records a case 
which was, however, complicated with purulent 
inflammation of the frontal sinus. From the left 
ear bad smelling clear yellow pus was discharged. 
The ear was tender and swollen, and the head was 
held inclined to the left. As the general condition 
was bad the animal was slaughtered. On post- 
mortem it was found that the tympanum was de- 
stroyed, the little bones of the ear absent, the cellule 
mastoider eaten away, and the cavity filled with 
thin fluid pus. 

I myself once saw a case of otitis media puru- 
lenta in a cow at the Veterinary Institute at Stock- 
holm. From one eara clear yellow thinnish pus 
flowed. The head was held normally. 

Gutbrod (7) has noticed peculiar movements in a 
calf in conjunction with an abnormal carrying of 
the head. It was inclined one-fourth round its long 
axis. ‘One could press the head into its proper 

lace, but he immediately lied down when let loose. 

he calf could not walk. One day pus began to 
flow from the left ear and the general condition 
improved, but the head remained depressed and the 
movements were not quite normal. 

At Copenhagen Prof. Bang showed me an opened 
middle ear of a calf whose cellula mastoidea was 
filled with thick, yellow pus. The caif had suffered 
from inflammation of, and abscess formation in, the 
lungs. Purulent inflammation of the middle ear in 
swine have I never found recorded. 

During the last two years I have had the oppor- 
tunity of renewing the study of “schweine- 
seuche.” In several pigs affected with this com- 
plaint, of the age of from two to four months, I have 
noticed the head depressed on one side or the 
other of its long axis. Once the deviation was 
about 75°, but generally about 45° (an eighth) or 
less. The gait in all of them was more or less un- 
certain, staggering, and some had lost their activity. 
They moved in circles to a certain side opposite to 
that toward which the head was inclined. I have 
seen nine such cases, and two in one month. The 
following three animals I have made a_post- 
mortem on: 

Case 1—A 3} months old pig (fig. 1) with a 
rough, dirty grey skin and stubbly hair suffered 
from inflammation of the lungs and a dry cough, 
especially if stirred about. The head was held de- 
pressed to the left on its long axis. One could put 
it in its right position without difficulty, but imme- 
diately on letting go, it went back to its original 
position. .The pig had lost its activity. One could 


notice that he was afraid to go in a certain direction. 
from the opening to the stye ifturned out in the 
yard. The result was that he always went with 
staggering movements in a circle to the right. If 
he deviated sideways from the boundary he turned 
round to it again and moved on again. Again, he 
moved in a circle to the right till he came to the 
boundary. The procedure was repeated at different 
times at each distance. 


Fig. 1.—34 months old pig with pus in the middle ear on 
both sides, chiefly in the right as well as in the internal ear 
on this side. Head depressed to the left. 

G. M. 


(To be continued.) 


PETROLEUM IN MANGE. 


Altmann considers kerosene oil one of the most 
effective remedies in dermadectic mange in dogs. 
He applies it with the finger to the affected parts 
twice, and four or five days after washes with warm 
water and soap. If large areas of skin are affected it 
is better to treat it in patches to avoid excessive irrita- 
tion ; the delay in bathing is to allow the oil to soak 
in to the deeper parts. Microscopical examinations 
one, eight, fourteen, and twenty-eight days after 
showed complete freedom from parasites.—B.T. IV’. 


A CASE OF PIROPLASMOSIS IN A MULE. 


Dr. G. Buttice was called toa mule which refused 
food or drink and stood in the middle of bis stall 
shivering and sweating for two days. He found 
weakness, swollen eyelids, conjunctive hyperemic 
and yellowish, petechia on the jaw, which was 
pallid, temp. 40:2 C., pulse frequent and small, re- 
spiration hurried. Pleximeter and stethoscope re- 
vealed nothing abnormal. The owner stated that 
the urine was thick and dung scanty. 

A search for the piroplasma failed to discover any 
in the blood obtained by puncturing lip, ear, and 
superficial neck veins, but on opening up the spur 
vein with a bistoury, blood like fine honey was ob- 
tained which showed the organism in abundance. 

The red corpuscles were scanty, and a few bigger 
than normal. The parasites were mostly round, no 
pear shaped ones being observable, they varied in 
size, none being more than quarter that of the con- 
taining corpuscle. There were no ring, flagellate, O° 
S. Andrew’s cross forms to be seen. 
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The fever was of the continuous type with a range 
of a degree ; hypodermic quinine soon brought it 
down and the animal went back to work very soon. 
—La. Clin. Vet. 


TREATMENT OF 


Dr. G. Baroni was called to a cow which he 
found to be down with milk fever, and as he was 
without insufflation apparatus and also anxious to 
experiment, he injected by means of a jury rigged 
apparatus xi litres of physiological salt solution 
hypodermically into the flank ; he was rewarded by 
the cow immediately getting up and making a good 
recovery. 

He deduces from this that the toxic material is 
not locally limited to the udder, and that a blood 
bath such as he administered destroys the toxic 
material in the blood, but he is much more inclined 
to believe that the condition is induced by the flac- 
cid condition of the great vessels of the uterus after 
parturition, the vaso-dilation producing a diminution 
of the cardiac impulse and a stasis in the veins of 
the uterus and mamme, with a corresponding dis- 
turbance in the encephalic circulation which is de- 
prived of a sufficient influx of blood, and that the in- 
jection of salt solution restores the balance of the 
circulation more quickly than can be done by the 
pressure of air in the udder. 


On SpraInep Tenpons.—By G. Joy, Vet. en ler., 
Professor at the Saumur School. 


In 1891 Lieut. de Vésian, who was one of the 
most brilliant sportsmen of a brilliant period, wrote 
me an open letter which went the round of 
the sporting press to which we may turn to-day with 
profit, and from which I am going to recall the 
exordium and a passage referring to the principal 
aim of this article :— 


What an honour you dome! What! you, veterinarian, 
who many a time has put on their legs again my damaged 
horses, you come to me to-day to ask my opinion on acci- 
dents to the tendons? I am greatly flattered, assuredly, 
but what is the value of my opinion? My stock of farriery 
isof the smallest, and I greatly fear, even in telling you 
simply what I have seen, that I may commit scientific 
heresies which will only increase your disdain for 
“ sportsmen.’’ 

One word, however. Many a time I have said to myself: 
‘What a pity it is that sportsmen are not all veterinarians! 
The science of the horse would advance rapidly.’ But, 
between ourselves, woulti not the converse be equally true, 
for if we sportsmen may be reproached with being very 
ignorant, should we not regret that veterinarians are not 
horsemen—sportsmen. 

Anyway, I being only one of the two, have need of all 
your indulgence. My only title to an opinion in a question 
of this importance is, alas! the number of tendons I have 
SMapped...... 

I come now to the most annoying accident—an injury 
Which happens continually amongst horses in training— 
snapping of the main tendon. It might almost be likened 
toa phylloxera of racehorses, and if the State has pro- 
mised 300,000f. to anyone who can discover a means to des- 
troy the pest of the vines, I am positive that owners of 
racehorses would willingly give twice or three times that 


— to the inventor of a remedy for sprained ten- 


Fifteen years have passed since De Vésian wrote 
these lines. De Vésian is dead. With many other 
veterinarians, I have continually sought to prevent, 
+o cure sprain of the tendons, and I am conscious 
that, with all my endeavours, I have obtained no 
satisfactory result. 

The Pathogeny of sprained tendons is still full 
of uncertaintres.—If, since 1891 we have learned 
that some sprains of the suspensory are of parasitic 
origin : if, in this particular the phylloxera of de 
Vésian has taken form: if we have learned that 
sprains in draught horses are different from those 
of saddle horse: that the most frequent lesions of 
horses at fast work are those of the perforatus: 
that certain of these are clearly of peritendinous 
origin as, for example, those starting from the sheath 
of the transverse nerve of the tendons: that, most 
frequently, as Vésian suggested, sprains are pro- 
gressive and not accidental— how many problems 
still remain unsolved ! 

When we think that we still discuss the prepara- 
tion of the foot and the use of shoes suitable or un- 
suitable to the production or prevention of sprains 
of the perforatus : 

When it is shown that in a horse with sprain of 
the suspensory the heels naturally grow higher, and 
that veterinary writers (not excepting myself) unani- 
mously teach that in such cases lowering the heels 
relieves the suspensory : 

When we know that the physiology of move- 
ment of the flexors of the foot has never been de- 
monstrated de visu on any living horse in move- 
ment, but has simply been deduced from exami- 
nations of the cadaver, or from photographic prints, 
and on abstract mechanical principles : 

When we know that the dogma of the elasticity 
of the suspensory is very debatable. 

Lastly, when heredity of the constitution cf 
musculo-tendinous tissues is timidly advanced by 
observers who are unable to back their views 
by any histological evidence : 

We can only conclude that we know next to 
nothing of the pathogenesis of these sprains, and that 
there is room for rapid and definite progress in this 
part of the subject. 

The treatment of sprained tendons has made no 
material progress since 1891. A study of the ten- 
dons of asaddle horse which has recovered from a 
sprain shows that the cure has been obtained by a 
union of the several branches of the tendons and 
ligaments of the region. The fibrous tissues which 
normally bind the perforatus and the perforans, and 
which, on account of their little importance in a 
healthy horse, are neglected by the teachers of 
anatomy, become of major importance in the patho- 
logical anatomy of sprains. The two flexor tendons, 
which the writers of 1891 seem to have exercised 
themselves to show as possessing antagonistic 
action, seem to tend towards a closer union® in 
order the better to resist the action and reaction of 
locomotion. Their union makes their strength. 
The bones become anchylosed and the tendons 


unite. 


* Literaily—to solder themselves. 
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- Itis necessary then to study the modifications 
brought about by fast work in actual and relative 
length of the tendons in comparison with the length 
of the muscles of which they are the extension and 
of the bones that they move: the anchylosis and 
functional hypertrophies. 

In therapeutics properly speaking two divergent 


‘ways are open to the practitioner. 


(1) To work against the pathologic unions, which 
certainly modify the play of the tendons; and 
witb this object I have gone beyond massage and 
taken up peritendinous insufflation. These at first 
gave interesting results—they were soon recognised 
to be unsatisfactory. 

(2) To cultivate these curative unions as we do 
empirically by firing and by vesicants, but to aid 
them at the right time and place and in the right 
manner - not blindly, by a general application over 
the whole superficial tendinous regions as soon as 
they are compromised. 

he idea at once arises of sclerogenic preventives 
injected locally in graduated doses. Here is a nice 
little problem to work out ! 

One reason for the unfruitful results of our long 
and patient labour is certainly—as stated by de 
Vésian—the lack of co-operation between sporting 
owners and veterinarians. 

The schools have plenty of subjects, but they are 
usually old and worn out town horses—altogether 
useless for the study of an affection of young race- 
horses. And besides, not one of the teachers in 
these schools has ever tried a single eS in 
the treatment of sprained tendons. They fail to 
recognise the importance of the lesion ; and there is 
a classic doctrine in existence that everyone of them 
respects—and repeats blindly. They have not 
budged since 1891. 

On the other hand, the most observant practi- 
tioners, well placed to carry out profitable investiga- 
tions lack subjects, for except on the very rarest 
occasions a horse does not die from sprain of the 
tendons. Moreover, the luckiest among them 
scarcely see any but ancient lesions—relapses— 
profoundly modified by time, and by treatment as 
diverse as it is empirical. 

To obtain decisive results it is indispensable to 

uce experimentally the lesions that we desire to 


prevent and to cure ; to study them in their different 


phases and by the best methods. It is necessary 
and easy to set in motion on a large scale the pre- 
sumably chief causes of sprains of the perforatus. 

Therapeutic studies could be made on the young 
and worthless horses of the large breeding studs 
which are to be had for a small sum, and the work 
should be followed by the necessary test. 

“Institutes” are the fashion just now. Would 
not the Institute for the “war against sprained 
tendons” be welcome? And would not the large 
breeders endow it royally if it was once understood 
that we were working with them and for them? 
If these stud owners would give us their “ misfits” 
and the means to keep them, we would give them 
our knowledge and our devotion, and never count 
the time.—Rev: Gén: de Méd: Vet. 

W. H. B. 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
(Concluded from p. 610.) 


THE DINNER. 


The PRESIDENT submitted the loyal toasts. 

“The Imperial Forces” was introduced by Mr. 
WuaraM, who remarked that the Naval and Military 
administrations were always more or less in the public 
eye, but that of late the country had heard a good deal 
about new plans and reorganisation. As tothe Navy he 
hoped that in the changes connected with our “ fighting 
fleets” nothing would be done to reduce their strength. 
During this metamorphosis it was perhaps a good thing 
we were on good terms with France and Japan. In the 
words of Sir John Fisher, “ A strong British Navy was 
the strongest argument for peace.” e were to havea 
new orreformed Army, and he hoped that the scheme 
would embody a new Army Veterinary Service—(App.) 
—with increased rank and emoluments satisfactory to 
the members who wished to enter it. He was one of 
those who thought that the Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment was not ata proper strength ; it should be at war 
strength. (App). It was false economy, as was proved 
by the wastage of money in the South African war, 
to keep an inadequate Army Veterinary Service in peace. 
He was not one of those who thought that a cand 
tannel would be the means of landing a foreign army 
on these shores, but if such a scheme, if carried out, 
tended in any way to remove our national or insular 
security, then he trusted our military administration 
would be improved. 

Mr. PAWLETT, in the absence of Col. Appleton, re- 
sponded, and spoke shortly of his experience in South 
Africa, saying that if ever there was another outbreak 
he should be only too delighted to go out. 

Prof. PENBERTHY gave “The Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons.” He said he desired first of all to say 
what a great pleasure it was to him to be able to be 
the Society’s guest. Their invitation was only a repeti- 
tion of many that he had received in his lifetime, and he 
only regretted that circumstances had prevented him 
from attending the gatherings as often as he would have 
wished. Years ago he used to make journeys to York- 
shire, and he always returned to London benefited. He 
doubted very much whether there was anyone in the 
room who had been more connected with the College 
than he had been. Twenty-five years of his life had 
been spent with students, of whom 2000 had passed 
through his hands, and his interest in the veterinary 
medical profession was, from most points of view, 
second to nobody’s. He wasextremely sorry to say that 
the “wind had been taken out of his sails,” for Mr. 
Mason, who was to respond to the toast, had been kind 
enough to show him the notes upon which he intended 
to base his reply. (Laughter.) Mr. Mason was going 
to say exactly what he had intended to say. (Renewed 
laughter.) If he said very little in submitting the toast 
he ie they would recognise that out of considera- 
tion for Mr. een he was holding himself in. (Mr. 
Mason : “That is very clever.”) He felt that in pro- 

osing “The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
he was asking them to do something that they were 
willing and ready to do, and, therefore, he was not 
likely to meet with any opposition. (App). As a mem- 
ber for a large number of years, he had formed the 
highest opinion of the Council ; it was a body whic 
tried most thoroughly and vigorously to do its best for the 
profession, and he thought the interests of the profes- 
sion were as safe as they ibly could be in the hands 
of the Council. (App.) The Royal College, taking the 
profession as a whole, had much reason to congratula 
itself upon the solid advance made by its members from 
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every aspect of any question which might arise. The 
Royal College and members were generally at the pre- 
sent time, from an educational point of view, on a par 
with other professional bodies. He did not mean to 
say that every man was highly educated, but he urged 
that their entrance examination was a thorough one, 
and that there was no fear they would have anyone 
admitted who educationally was unfit for the position 
to which he aspired. In the afternoon the President, in 
his address, said that veterinarians were rather inclined 
to hide their light under a bushel. He was not quite 
sure of that—at any rate, he believed there was a strong 
determination on the part of the veterinary surgeon to fit 
himself for his position and work. The disposition of the 
universities to bring veterfMarians under the shadows of 
their wings was likely to benefit veterinary surgeons and 
those who employed them. He drew attention to what he 
described as a sincere article in a London paper speaking 
highly of the advance which the veterinary profession 
had wade, and congratulating them upon being admitted 
to share the advantage of universities. 

In regard to the advent of the motor some took one view 
and others another, but none of them need despair. There 
was still work in another field. The President had 
reminded them they had aspirations in the direction of 
protecting public health. If they made themselves fit, 
and had the opportunity of exercising their knowledge 
there need be no fear as to the result. The education 
of no body of men in the world so fitted them for the 
work of inspectors of the meat and milk supplies of the 
country as that which was given to veterinary surgeo:.s of 
the present day, and he hoped they would exert them- 
selves in securing every scrap of this work that they 
possibly could. 

On the subject of Parliamentary representation, the 
Professor said that if they could have in the House of 
Commons a member, who was not only a veterinary 
surgeon but who would = specifically represent the 
interests of the veterinary profession as they cropped 
np, it would be for the benefit of the country as well as 
for themselves. How were they going to get that indivi- 
dual in Parliament ? 

There was another way in which they might act. 
They might occupy some part of their time in the exer- 
cise of public function, such as the county and district 
councils afforded. They had to a certain extent hidden 
their light under a bushel. He considered that the 
veterinary surgeon of the present day possessed infor- 
mation which was invaluable to public bodies. There 
had always been a disposition on the part of veterinary 
surgeons to stand aloof from public life ; they had been 
too exclusive. He supposed he could claim to have a 
knowledge of wh:t the educated veterinary surgeon of 
to-day was. Such a gentleman was well informed on 
matters concerning the welfare and health of the com- 
munity, and was quite fit to occupy positions from 
which he had frequently retired, owing to his modesty. 
(Laughter). He was not speaking sarcastically. (Hear, 
hear.) He had very great hopes of the future. 

The wisdom of the Royal College had been shown by 

lacing one of the oldest members of the Yorkshire 

ociety (Mr. Mason) in the position of Chairman of the 
Finance Committee. The College was advancing on the 
so-called scientitic side. As an old fashioned person, 
hot, perhaps, old in years but fairly old in experience, 

€ was of the opinion that there was some practical work 
for the veterinary surgeon which must not be disregard- 
ed in the present and future teaching. He thought that 
a creat proportion of the livelihood of their 3,500 mem- 

TS Was going to be gained for many years by the 
actual practice of veterinary surgeons in medicine. 
(Applause.) If they allowed the pursuit of science to 
for the, the whole of the attention of veterinary surgeons 
for t e future, he was afraid that it would be a very 

ad thing, as reducing their sphere of usefulness in the 


sonnten, Practical medical was not put exactly on the 
pinnacle that it ought to be. Unless they could show 
themselves useful to the majority of those who wished 
toemploy them, he was afraid they should have some 
hands put up in their faces. He pleaded with people in 
power to use that power to insure that the examinations 
generally should regulate the teaching so that clinical 
medicine should occupy its proper position. 

In regard to the fees of examiners, Professor Penber- 
thy pointed out that the position of examiner was regar- 
ded as one of great honour and duty, but that from a 
monetary point of view it involved personal sacrifice. 
“T do hope,” he concluded, “that you will open your 
money boxes a little more freely, so that the practical 
examiners shall have sufficient money to pay for their 
journey to Dublin, and for anything that may be re- 
quired in connection with any little sea sickness which 
may result from the journey.” (Laughter and 
Applause). 

Mr. Mason said he supposed he had been called upon 
to respond to the toast because he was the senior mem- 
ber of the Council of the College present. The reports 
of the meetings of the Council did not indicate all that 
the members did for the profession, practically the work 
was done in committee. The attendance of the north- 
country members of the Council was very good indeed. 
He took the opportunity of thanking them for the posi- 
tion in which they placed him on the list at the election 
of the Council last year. He was second on the list, the 
first place being oceupied by the retiring President of 
the year, who was a member of the Yorkshire Society. 
Had it not been for a series of unforeseen circumstances, 
Prof. Sir John M’Fadyean would have been present with 
them on that occasion. Noticing Prof. Penberthy’s 
statement about the chairmanship of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Royal College, Mr. Mason assured them 
that the Council were endeavouring to do all they pos- 
sibly could with the money at their disposal, consisting 
of students’ feesand a small amount of money which 
their predecessors put away and which was iavested in 
Consols. There seemed to beacry about the poverty of 
the College, but as Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
he did not see why they should ery out as long as they 
paid their v ay and had a little in hand. They had their 
buildings (£8,000), and only in the last half-year they 
bought £500 worth of Consols. At the same time, if 
they were going to give bursaries to their students they 
must have more money. Eventually, he supposed, they 
would have to go to Parliament and geta new Charter. 
Then they would be able to get a larger registration fee, 
but he believed they wonld never be able to make it 
retrospective. They hoped to get voluntary —- 
tions from those who could afford to give them. He 
believed that the members of the Yorkshire Society 
would come forward to prevent the College from becom- 
ing a sinking ship. He quite agreed with Professor 
Penberthy in speaking of the noble manner in which 
gentlemen had conducted examinations for meagre fees. 
It was certainly an honour to be an examiner, but there 
were eminent men outside the veterinary profession to 
examine for them, and they could not expect them to 
continne for what he described as beggarly fees. (App.) 
“The honour of the thing” was all very well up toa 
certain point. They might ask members of their own 
profession to continue as examiners, but when they went 
outside the profession he did not quite see where the 
honour of the thing” came in. : 

After 29 years ni ne Mr. Hill had retired, and the 
Council had appointed a new Secretary out of about 
100 applicants at £250 a year. He thought it was a 
disgrace that talent like those possessed by the Secre- 
tary should only be remunerated at the rate of £250 per 
annum. 

For the Registration Committee members ought to be 
very particular indeed how they formulated complaints. 
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“ Again and again,” he said, “ we get complaints. We 
appeal to the member making the complaint, and he 
very often replies “I have made my complaint, and it is 
for you to find out whether it is true or not. I don’t 
think that is fair towards the Conncil.” A good deal 
was being said about higher education. Well, their 
entrance examin:tion was on a par with that of the 
medical examination. There were 3,426 members on 
the Register of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
and the Council were trying to do their best to echo 
their thoughts. (Applanse). 

Prof. WILLIAMs gave “ Public He:lth and Sanitary 
Science.” He said they were all delighted to see the 
enormous advance in the protection of the public from 
disease of varions descriptions—a protection that was 
being obtained by making use nut only of medical 
— but also veterinary surgeons, with subordinate 
Staffs. 

We are, as a people, almost the cleanest people in the 
world as regards our bodies—we are be ten by the 
Japanese, not by any other nation. But I regret to say 
that we are alinost the last of the civilised countries as 
regards precautions against disease. Even the Ameri- 
cans who have followed our lead are now giving us a 
lead. Iam glad tosay that in Leeds in recent times you 
have appointed a qualified meat inspector. You have 
two inspectors, one a qualified veterinary surgeon and 
the other a subordinate, to do the inspection fera popu- 
lation of 400.000. They have other duties as well. In 
the United States there is a law that every city or town, 
as soon as it has a population of 5.000, must have a 
‘ses ged qualified meat inspector. Unfortunately, ina 
arge number of towns in this country there are private 
sl ughterhonses. That is not as it ought to be. Weare 
along way behind the Continent in that respect. There, 
generally speaking, slanghterhouses are public slaugh- 
terhouses, and each une has a proper staff of qnalified 
men 

I will give you my ideal for the protection of public 
health in this country. First of all, I consider that all 
inspection should be imperial] and not mmnicipal. I do 
not, for one moment, suggest that Town Councils are all 
corrupt, or that all Town Councils have axes to grind, 
but I do say, and I know itas a fact, that when an In- 
spector has to be appointed bya municipality the candi- 
dates bring to bear all the influence they can upon the 
members of the particular committee which has to deal 
with the appointment. One of the candidates i: ulti- 
mately chosen. He is then under the control of the 
men who elected him, and if it should happen that one 
of those members isa butcher, that butcher is in the 
position of saying to the Inspector, “I think you are 
a little too hard on my friend, Brown.” Ifa man was 
going to be honest he was in danger of losing. I eon- 
tend that meat inspectors should be appointed and paid 
by the Government. (Applause). There should be 
various grades in a large department. There should be 
travelling inspectors. There is no reason why a staff in 
Leeds should not only do the inspection of the meat for 
the city, but also in the neighbourhood. These men 
would not be in fear of municipal friends, or of butchers 
using their influence with a butcher’s member of the 
Committee. I would further suggest that not only 
should an inspector be appointed to inspect meat, but 
also byres. I do not believe in the inspection of byres 
as it is carried on. I believe every cow which gives 
milk should be examined once a fortnight, as in Edin- 
burgh. A three months’ examination is absolutely 
valueless. If a cow is examined every fortnight there is 
every probability of any disease being discovered, and 
the animal removed. I would also include all stables 
and places in a town where live stock is kept. 

No doubt that in future one of the largest wars which 
they would have to fight would be not so much against 
disease itself but against the things which carried 


disease. The most important one—it did not concern 
Great Britain so much—would be against the plague. 
The rat had been blamed for conveying plague from 
pl:ce to place. As a matter of fact, however, the rat had 
not had very much to do with it, he was only the inter- 
mediary. It was the flea of the rat which conveyed the 
disease. They would also have to wage war against 
fleas. The worst of diseases were conveyed by mos- 
quitoes and flies. They would further have to wage war 
against ticks, which were responsible for more loss among 
cattle than any disease they had to deal with. In the 
new Public Health Bill, which would probably be intro- 
duced next session, he did not think any doubt wonld be 
expressed as to whose duty it was to prevent the spread- 
ing of diseases from the lower animals to man. The 
only men qualified to detec® them were fully qualified 
veterinary surgeons. It was quite out of place for 
medical men to presume that an animal had got a cer- 
tain disease, and that consequently it was unfit for 
human consumption. There was no real jealousy be- 
tween the medical and the veterinary medical profess- 
ions. He thonght the vast majority of medical officers 
of health would much prefer that the work indicated 
should be left in the hands of those specially educated 
for it. He strongly impressed upon them the absolute 
necessity of cleanliness in all things, because if things 
were dirty flies would breed, and if flies bred disease was 
conveyed from place to place. (App.) 

Dr. HEALD, in response, alluded to the question of 
representation on local bodies. He said th t in his 
vonnger days there was a feeling against medical men 
being on the Leeds City Council, on the alleged ground 
that they had no time to spare, bnt there was great work 
for them todo on snch a body, and he believed that if a 
veterinary surgeon were elected his knowledge would be 
of much value. As to meat inspectors being appointed 
and paid by the Government instead of by Municipali- 
ties, he could say, without fear of contradiction, that 
the Leeds City Council tried to carry out the laws im- 
partially. (Applause.) That authority hada veterinary 
surgeon and two meat inspectors, while there were 
three butchers in the Corporation, who had in every 
way helped the Medical Officer of Health in carrying 
ont proper and systematic inspection. The cowsheds in 
the city were never in a better condition than at the 
present time. He deplored the import+tion of so much 
meat from abroad, and hoped that we should be able to 
raise more at home. On this matter there was, he 
thonght, great scope for the veterinary surgeon. He 
commended the periodical gatherings of veterinarians to 
discuss matters affecting their interests, holding that 
the discussions must be of individnal and general benefit. 
He wished medical men could meet in such a way. 
Alluding to the importance of a pure milk supply to 
large toavns, he said that if the farmer did not look 
more carefully in‘o the matter of cleanliness, drastic 
legislation must become necessary. There were many 
ways in which medical men and veterinary surgeons 
could run concurrently. (Appla ise.) 

Dr. WaINMAN also responded tothe toast. He narra- 
ted astorv recently published in The British Medical 
Journal of aman who had a bad eye going to a veterl- 
nary surgeon That surgeon gave the man some oint- 
ment and he went blind. He brought an action, and 
the judge gave a verdict for the veterinary surgeon, be- 
cause, said His Honour, the plaintiff must have been 
an “ass” to have gone to a “horse doctor. — 
(Langhter). 

Mr. Artur next submitted “The York- 
shire Veterinary Medical Society.” He observed that 
he had had two startling surprises during the evening: 
One was the discovery that the veterinary medical pro- 
fession had a loqnacity which he had never credit 
them with. (Laughter.) The second surprise was to 
find them all in such good spirits. It would not be ua 
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naturally thought that in these days of new methods of 
locomotion they would have been a little downhearted 
and looking to the future with some apprehension. 
Speaking as a lawyer, he could say that he looked to 
the future with the greatest possible feeling of happiness 
and content—(Laughter)—-and he thought they, also, 
ought to look upon the new era, not with a feeling of 
discontent, but rather with a feeling of hopefulness. It 
was obvious that the new method of locomotion had 
resulted in most remunerative work. What they might 
lose in the ordinary medicinal treatment they would get 
throngh the hands of the lawyer, who would want them 
to give expert evidence. (Laughter) He had hoped to 
gain a little expert and scientitic knowledge, in view of 
acase that he had coming on in a neighbouring city on 
the question of diseased meat, and he had been made 
acquainted with the fact that the innocent flea was a 
factor in the spread of disease. (Laughter.) He spoke 
of the pleasure which it always gave him to be the 
guest at this annual dinner, and emphasised the import- 
dnce of unity and cohesion among professional men. 
(Applause). 

The PRESIDENT (whose health was drunk witk musical 
honours) acknowledged the toast. His reply was brief, 
owing to the exigencies of the railway time-table. He 
said he was sorry that the attendance at the dinner was 
not so large as had been expected. On Thursday night 
they thought there would have been 15 or 20 more, but 
telegrams had come at the last moment from invited 
guests and members saying that they could not be 
ten in cons quence of sickness and other causes 

e was glad tu say that the Society was in a flourishing 
condition, both financially and numerically. Capping 
Dr. Wainman’s story, the Presidest recalled an inci- 
dent mentioned in one of Lord Lytton’s novels. A 
doctor and a veterin .ry surgeon were attending patients, 
one the master of the house, and the other his horse. 
By acurious accident, the medicine intended for the 
stable went into the house, and the medicine for the 
honse into the stable. The gentlemen recovered: the 
horse died. (Laughter and applause). 

As usual at the Hotel Metropole, the dinner was well 
served, and during the evening Dyson’s County Band 
played agreeable selections of music. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


‘The annual meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Irmingham, on Friday, February 15th. The President, 
Mr. W. W. Grasby, of Daventry, occnpied the chair, and 
there were also present: Messrs. T. Slipper, Sutton 
Coldtield ; W. 'T. Boyd, Ledbury; F. L. Gooch, Stam- 
ford; J Malcolm, L: C. Tipper, C. J. Byner, J. Young, 
D. Reid Chalmers, John Blakeway, F.J.'‘l'aylor, Tailby, 
Birmingham ; J. A. Connell, Lichfield ; J. S. Barber, 
A. Over, RK. Over, Rugby; R. W. Jermyn, Clifton : 
T. J. Brain, Cheltenham ; G. Wartnaby, Burton-vn- 
Trent ; Murray, Rugeley; E. Woodcock, Ecclesball ; 
H, Thackeray, Stafford ; W. 8S. Carless, Worcester ; J. 
Martin, Wellington; ‘J. W. Coe, Stoke-on-Trent : 
G. Smith, Tunstall ; E. W. Parkes, Wellingborough ; 
W. T, Olver, Tamworth ; H. L. Pemberton, Bridgnorth; 
Forsyth, Cannock ; W. H. Brooke, Handsworth ; 
and the Hon. Sec., Mr. H. J. Dawes, West Bromwich. 
€ visitors present included: Professor Hobday, 
essrs. Darwell (President of the Lancashire V.A.), 
est, Woodward, and Lloyd. 
f he Hon. Sgc. announced the receipt of apologies 
st unavoidable absence from Sir John M‘Fadyean, 
Be Dewar, Messrs. A. W. Mason,, Hughes, Pritchard, 
urchnall, Clarkson, Steward, J. L. Barling, Hodgkins, 


Locke, MeKinna, Leigh, tonlkes, Sumner, Ison, 
Simpson, Burndred, Wragg, Fairer, R. Cailess, W. C. 
Barling, J. F. Simpson, Heelis, Huband, Gibbings, W. 
(arless, Cade, Bishop, Hills, Bainbridge, Deville, 
Reynolds, and Marriott. 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS. 


Mr. STANLEY Caress, of Worcester, was nominated 
for wembership by Mr. Thackeray. 

Mr. T. A. Rupkin, of Grantham, was nominated by 
the President. 

Mr. S. M. Woopwarp, of Birmingham, was nomi- 
nated by Mr. J. Blakeway. 

Mr. F. Prrnceg, of Ashbourne, was elected a member of 
the Association on the motion of Mr. Coe (on bebalf 
of Mr. Duckworth, who was absent) seconded by the 
Hon. See. 

Mr. W. C. Barina, of Newnham-on-Severn, was elec- 
ted a member of the Association on the motion of Mr. 
W.S. Carless, seconded by the President. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


The Treasurer (Mr. G. Wartnaby) presented his 
annual balance sheet, duly audited :-— Receipts : balance 
bronght forward, £142 15s. 10d.; subscriptions £61 10s, 
ban interest, £2 7s. 6d.; total £206 13s. 4s. 
penditure : Buxton expenses £3 10s. 8d. ; subscriptions 
to Sanitary Institute £1 Is. ; Institute of Public Health 
£1 1s.; expenses of delegates to congresses £14 14s.; 
Secretary’s expenses (as per detailed acconnt furnished) 
£26 18s. 9d. ; cheque book 2/6; printing 12/3; subserip- 
tion to Victoria Benevolent Fund £5 5s. ; postage £1 ; 
balance in hand £152 8s. 2d.; total £206 13s. 4d. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. 
W. 8. Carless, the balance-sheet was adopted. 

Tne Treasurer referred to the fact that several 
members were seriously in arrear with their subserip- 
tion, one being as much as five years and ‘another six, 

Mr. TRIGGER moved, and Mr. Over seconded, that 
the names of the detaulters be read out, which was 
carried, and the Treasurer accordingly read the names, 

Several members suggested that those gentlemen be 
written toand informed that unless their subscriptions 
were paid before the next meeting their names would 
be struck off. 

The Hon. Sec. said there was a rule empowering the 
Association to strike names off the membership list 
when subscriptions were three or four years 1n arrear, 
but the officers of the Assuciation did not like to put it 
in operation. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


President.—The President said be had much pleasure 
in submitting the name of Mr. F. J. TayLor for the 
position of President. (App.) Mr. Taylor was an vid 
member of the Association who showed great interest in 
its welfare. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Coe, and after Mr. 
Trigger and Mr. Malcolm had added a tew complimen- 
tary remarks in support, it was carried unanimously, 
and amid applause. 

Mr. TayLor briefly acknowledged the compliment, 
and promised to do his best to promote the interests of 
Association during the coming year. 

V ice-Presidents.—Mr. Trigger moved and the Hon. 
Sec. seconded the election of Mr. Wm. OLVER, and Mr. 
W. S. Carless moved, and Mr. Malcolm seconded, the 
election of Mr. H. Tuackeray. Both motions were 
agreed to. 
"Freenmret:— Tbe President proposed, and Mr. Mal- 
colm seconded, that Mr. G. Wartnapy be re-elected, 
which was unanimously carried, and Mr, Wartnaby, in 
responding, said he desired to be relieved of the cflice, 
but yielding to the persuasiveness of his friend Mr. 
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Dawes he was prepared to serve for another year. 
(Applause). 

a. Sec.—Mr. Taylor said that as President-elect he 
should be sorry to think they were changing secretaries. 
He moved with very much pleasure that Mr. H. J. 
Dawes be re-elected. They could not have a better man. 
(Applause). 

The President, in seconding, paid a warm tribute to 

displayed during the 

t year. Without the help of Mr. Dawes it would be 
impossible for any president to conduct the affairs of 
the Association, and it was a source of satisfaction to 
know that Mr. Dawes was further prepared to give 
them the benefit of his time and experience. 

The motion was very heartily carried. 

Mr. Dawes, in reply, said he had the keenest interest 
in the welfare of the Association, but would like to see 
the meetings more numerously attended. Theirs was 
almost the largest Association in the kingdom, having 
about 120 members, and they ought always to secure 
an attendance of at least 50. 

Auditors.—On the motion of the Hon. Sec., seconded 
by Mr. A. Over, Messrs. W.S. CARLEss and A. OVER 
were re-elected. 

Mr. TRIGGER moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Grasby 
for his able occupancy of the chair during the past 12 
months. 

Mr. Goocu, who nominated Mr. Grasby for the oftice 
a year ago, seconded, observing that he had amply 
justified the confidence reposed in him. 

The motion was carried with acclamation, and 

The PRESIDENT, in acknowledgment, said his term of 
office had been a very pleasant one. For that he h-d 
to thank the members for the loyal support they had 
rendered him, and he appealed for a continuance of that 
support to his successor. 

r. GoocH moved that the thanks of the Association 
be also extended to the other officers of the Association 
for their past year’s service, and this was seconded 
by Mr. Malcolm and carried. 

The Hon. Sec. briefly replied. 


“THE VALUE OF ANTISEPTICS IN ABDOMINAL SuR- 
GERY.”-—By Prof. Hoppay. (Read at the last meeting 
of the Association.) 


Discussion. 


The PRESIDENT said his experience of abdominal 
operations was exceedingly limited. The paper read 
was a statement of plain facts and did not introduce 
much that was debatable, but on the other hand they 
were asked to bring forward a few actual cases in which 
they had interfered with the abdomen. Professor Hob- 
day states that an oporation which involves entrance to 
the abdomen of an animal is above all others the crucial 
test of the value of the applicability of antiseptics of 
surgery. He ventured to assert such an operation de- 
manded more than that, it was also the crucial test of 
the veterinarian’s skill as a surgeon. They all agreed 
with the statement of the incomparable advantages onr 
medical confréres had as compared with ourselves. 

With regard to “simple puncture,” an operation per- 
formed for ascites, it wasa simple operation but afforded 
temporary relief only. Such at least had been his ex- 
perience with dogs. This operation for dropsy was re- 
corded in 7'he Veterinarian for February, 1833 as per- 
formed on a cow by a Mr. Tart, who removed eight 

lions of fluid, and after a period of treatment consist- 
ing of a course of nitre the animal made a complete 
recovery, and this was in the pre-antiseptic days. Lapa- 
rotomy as an exploratory measure was bold surgery in 
the lower animals, for the surgeon who opened an abdo- 
men for the removal of tumours should be prepared to 
treat whatever condition he may find present. He sup- 
posed Prof. Hobday was referring to the dog and cat, 


as the accurate diagnosis of the presence of a tumour in 
the abdomen of a horse or cow surely presented con- 
siderable difficulties. The only operation under the 
heading of laparotomy of which he had any practical 
experience was that of gut-tie in cattle, an operation 
which has been performed in many parts of the country 
for a number of years. He had records of seven cases. 
The operation was performed with the beast standing, 
the seat of operation being the right side in the hollow, 
below and slightly to the point of the ileum. The 
hair is clipped closely with a clipping machine, he had 
not used a razor. The skin is washed thoroughly clean 
with soap and water, and again with an antiseptic. An 
incision 1s made through the skin and layers of muscle 
large enough to admit two fingers. He had never been 
bothered with any amount of hemorrhage. The peri- 
toneum is broken through and the hand and arm, well 
rinsed in a freshly made antiseptic solution, is passed 
into the abdomen among the intestines upwards and 
backwards, when the strangulated bowel is generally 
easily felt, though it may be necessary for an assistant 
to pass his hand and arm into the rectum. Having 
found the cord the hand is withdrawn and an embryo- 
tomy knife with a curved hook blade, the point well 
guarded by the fingers, carried into the abdomen and the 
cord holding the bowel cut through, which as a rule 
relieves it at once. A further examination is advisable 
to ascertain that the whole of the strangulated portion 
is liberated. The edges of the wound are brought toge- 
ther by close sutures ; he = using eucalyptus 
tape for both muscle and skin, as they are not easily 
rubbed out; a large carbolised pad placed over the 
wound bound by a broad bandage, a sheet doubled, and 
changed as occasion requires, 

With regard to operations on the stomach and intes- 
tines he had seen twisted bowel in post-mortem, but he 
had never once succeeded—or seen any one else who had 
succeeded in replacing the gut into its normal sLape, 
and he readily agreed with the essayist in putting it 
down amongst the impossibilities of veterinary practice. 
In operations on abdominal urinary organs he had met 
with calculus in the urethra of a horse and dog, and 
operations on the dog presented the greater difficulty and 
met with the more unsatisfactory results. 

In conclusion he thanked Prof. Hobday for the able 
manner in which he had described the successes they 
had every reason to anticipate in abdominal surgery under 
strict antiseptic precautions. The majority of those 
operations had hitherto been most unsatisfactory, but 
under the new conditions they would in the future enter 
upon them with hope and contidence. 

Mr. Goocu said he had listened with great interest to 
the paper at Nottingham, and he had also learnt a good 
deal by witnessing Professor Hobday’s skill as an opera- 
tor. As most of them were probably aware, the 
operation of ovariotomy in the pig was quite common 
in the Eastern Counties, and veterinary surgeons might 
have to fall back on those minor operations again, 
when the motor car had more onniade displaced the 
horse. His first remembrance of any operation was at 
an early age. A lad brought to his (Mr. Gooch’s) father 
a pig that had been tossed by a bull. The bowels were 
protruding and his father’s dictum was “ kill it,’ but he 
(Mr. Gooch), who was fond as a lad of the knife, put 
the bowels back, stitched the pig up after using a little 
carbolic solution, and it lived to be a very fat animal. 
He bad also soen bullocks that had jumped on the 
railings of the cricket pavilion in Burghley Park badly 
spiked, and the bowels protruding. He had put the 
bowels back and treated them in the ordinary Way aD 
they made a good recovery. Pref. ebdey told them 
that “the linea alba was the best site to choose when- 
ever possible, because it could be incised almost blood 
lessly, and the edges of the wound lent themselves 
very satisfactorily to the application of sutures an 
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direct union.” That might be so in the larger animals, , 


but it was not always the case in the smaller patients. 
He agreed with the essayist that the razor was a good 
instrument to use. In speaking of rumenotomy the 
Professor said it was an operation constantly resorted 
to by practitioners in country districts. His (the 
speaker's) experience was a very bad one. ‘he trouble 
was generally due to heated clover, and though it 
wight not die at the time, the animal never did much 
good after the operation. With regard to the removal 
of calculi, he had an interesting case about twelve 
monthsago. Hefound a calculus in the rectum which 
he could just feel with his fingers. It was impossible 
to get any instrument behind the calculus, which 
afterwards proved to be half as large again as « cricket 
ball. With regard to operations on the internal genital 
organs, he agreed with Professor Hobday as to the 
chances of success “provided septiczemia has not already 
made progress before the operation is done.” Several 
cases had come under his notice in which the pups 
had been dead for a certain period, and he never per- 
formed the operation for that simple reason. With re- 
gard to the removal of the whole uterus in the mare or 
cow, it was surprising what could be done in that direc- 
tion in the case of the cow without fear of death. The 
mare, however, usually stood the operation very badly, 
and rarely recovered afterward. Those who had h d 
any practice with pigs would know it was impossible 
for a sow with prolapsus uteri to live many hours. 

Mr. TRIGGER said operations of this character were 
necessarily limited, because of the question of cost in 
farm stock, which was always a consideration. Mention 
has been made of rumenotomy. He once was called to 
a case and had no instruments with him. However, he 
managed the operation somehow, scooped out the 
green clover, and the cow made a very good recovery. 
For four or five years, however, the wound would never 
heal properly, when all at once it healed of its own 
accord. Abdominal operations on pigs did not seem to 
trouble the animal, and it often made him wonder why 
pigs, which were such dirty animals, should recover as 
quickly as they did. He was not throwing cold water 
upon the importance of antiseptic surgery, but he could 
not help wondering why there should be so little need, 
apparently, for precaution in the case of the pig. With 
regard to the removal of calculi, he remembered a case 
in which he could touch the calculus, but could not 
shift it, and the patient died. 

Mr. Cox referred to the case of abdominal injury 
with descent of the bowel, when the orifice being so 
smal] it was a great trouble to get it back. He had 
sometimes enlarged the opening to try and get it back, 
but instead more bowel had come out. He wondered 
whether it would be any use making an opening higher 
up and drawing the bowel in by that means. Did Pro- 
fessor Hobday consider there would be a reasonable 
chance of success by such an operation ? 

Mr. Taytor said his own experience in abdominal 
Operations was confined to bitches and cats, and sow 
pigs. He had never got much success with bitches, be- 
cause they were brought to him after they had been in 
labour too long and septicemia was well ¢stablished. 

€ often performed the operation of ovariotomy on 
cats. One precaution he adopted was, after shaving 
round the wound and sterilising it, previous to making 
the incision in the abdomen, to put on a pair of gloves. 

ey were ordinary wash leather gloves boiled in an 
antiseptic solution, and he found them very successful. 
‘Oo mention had been made of the rather curious condi- 
tion sometimes found in white heifers. He should like 
Some information on that. 

Mr. Gooch : Mr. Coe has alluded to the difficulty 
of re- lacing the bowel when it is protruding through 
@ Small orifice, If you havea protruding bowel that has 
not become mortified, you will find that nearly all the 


protrusion is due to gas, and if you use a small trochar 
and canula you will remove the gas and it will go back 
without difficulty. 

Mr. Coz: It didn’t work in my case. 

Mr. MARTIN, referring to white heifer disease, said it 
was rather common in his district. If he could not re- 
move the trouble with his tinger he used a small trochar 
and canula. 

Mr. WartNaBy said few of them had had much ex- 
perience of abdominal surgery in the horse, but there 
Was one question he wonld like to ask Prof. Hobday. 
What peculiirity was there about the nervous system 
of the horse that there was not about other animals ? 
Even without antiseptics some animals took no ill effects 
after certain abdominal operations, which if attempted 
on the horse often resulted in death. 

He made a complimentary reference to Prof. Hobday’s 
paper, and the manner in which he had entertained them 
by his operations, with which he was the more pleased 
becanse Prof. Hobday was an old neighbour and towns- 
man of his. 

Mr. BRAIN said he was delighted with what he had 
seen and heard from Prof. Hobday, but he thonght that 
to be successful in operations such as they had witnessed 
they must be specialists. Many an ordinary practi- 
tioner viewed the intestines of the horse with absolute 
horror, and was inclined to acknowledge himself beaten. 
He would like to ask Prof. Hobday whether he had ever 
performed an operation for umbilical hernia. 

Mr. PARKES said he was most interested in the 
operation of ovariotomy, and described one or two cases 
of his own in which good results had followed. 

Prof. Hospay, replying to the discussion, said he 
quite agreed that a statement of f:cts, such as his paper 
chietly contained, did not lend itself to much discussion. 
His chief object had been to encourage younger mem- 
bers of the profession not to allow an animal to die for 
the sake of opening the abdomen, and to foster the idea 
that in all animals the abdomen could be opened if not 
with impunity, at least in some cases it could be opened 
with a reasonable hope of obtaining satisfactory results. 
Since he attended the last quarterly meeting of the 
Association he bad opened ten or a dozen more abdo- 
mens and in every case the results had been satisfactory, 
and the wounds healed by first intention. Such things 
in his student days were considered were much the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, and whereas it was thonght 
that a successful abdominal operator was a bit lucky, he 
could now emphatically assure a client that 70 or 80 per 
cent. of the cases, and even more than that, were success- 
ful. It was not luck at all. If the animal had any 
strength, the risk was infinitesimal provided that the 
surgeon was strictly antiseptic in his methods and that 
a certain amount of restriction was placed vpon the 
patient afterwards until thoroughly recovered. If the 
abdominal wall was weakened, for instance, it would be 
foolish to allow the animal to gorge himself with food, 
for pressure would most likely cause the sutures to give 
way. Let the surgeon follow one or two simple rnles 
such as he attempted to lay down and success was 
assured. Horses and cats were the animals he dreaded 
operating on most. A cat would sometimes almost go 
off his feed if it was looked at, whilst in the case of the 
horse they must take into consideration the enormous 
difficulties they had to face in having such a huge mass 
to deal with. “Opening the abdomen of the horse to un- 
do a twist was futile. It was utterly impossible to com- 
bine the mechanical aid necessary with strict asepsis, 
and they must have the two if they were going to get 
snecess. The suggestion that he claimed to be original 
was to operate when a calculus had passed on out of the 
colon, and it was worthy of further consideration. Mr. 
Gooch and Mr. Tvigger had mentioned cases where the 
calculus could be touched but was really out of reach, In 
the mare there was a little fieldof hope. Ifthe puncture 
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was niade in the vagina, one could probably use the hand 
behind the calculus through the vagina, or again, success 
might be obtained if the hand was inserted in the vagina 
and the assistant had his hand in the rectum. They had 
seen that day with what impunity—or comparative im- 
punity—the vagina of a mare could be interfered with 
when it was done in a cleanly manner, and asepsis 
was simply an exaggeration of the word cleanly. They 


‘had no doubt met cases in which mares had died through 


sticks being poked into the vagina, causing peritonitis ; 
that was illustrative of the necessity of cleanliness. It 
was true they might get a case of a pig or some animal 
where the intestines had been out for some time and got 
soiled ; they had no antiseptic with them, but they put 
the bowel back and a good result followed. The evident 
reascn was that certain org:nisms could not have been 
present at the time, or else it so happened that the pails 
were properly clean with water and an antiseptic was not 
necessary. ‘The pig and the cow could stand more inter- 
ference without strict asepsis, and he agreed with Mr. 
Wartnaby that it was somewhat curious, but it was 
also curious how they wou!d sometimes go wrong. As 
a professional body, he sometimes thought veterinary 
surgeons were a bit lax in not giving encouragement to 
their confréres by recording unsuccessful as well as suc- 
cessful cases. There was no doubt that clinical notes 
would do much to encourage others to attempt to save 
life. It was not always a question of cost, for many 
veterinary surgeons worked for the love of their profes- 
sion quite as much as forthe sake of getting money out 
of it. He was convinced that more serious surgery 
would be attempted if they only recorded their cases. 

With regard to the /inea alba as the place of entrance 
he did not put it quite as strongly as Mr. Gooch seemed 
to suggest ; he said it was often best for exploratory 
purposes. 

As for opening the abdomen of a horse to pull back a 
scrotal prolapsus in the colt, suggested by Mr. Coe, he 
(Prof. Hubday) had never tried it himself, but it seemed 
perfectly feasible. But, as he said before, the abdomen 
of the horse was not a nice thing to open. Where they 
had to make a fresh wound it looked nicer on paper 
than when they had the patient before them. 

In answer to Mr. Taylor, he (Prof. Hobday) used 
gloves at one time, but he had discarded them because 
they were in the way, and he found he got just as good 
results without gloves. He had operated in this way for 
umbilical hernia in foals with perfectly successful results, 
his only reason for going back to the old way with clamp 
and silk was that the results were so very satisf .ctory. 
It was not quite so surgical, perhaps, but they had to 
consider success before anything else, no matter how 
clever they were in operating. 


The PRESIDENT proposed a _ vote of thanks to Prof. 
Hobday for his great kindness in coming down a second 
time and giving them such an able demonstration. 
There was much to learn from it as well as to enjoy. He 
intended at the next meeting nominating Prof. Hobday 
as an Honorary Associate of the Association. It might 
not be a great honour, but it was the greatest the Asso- 
ciation had to bestow, and it would be some evidence of 
their good wishes. (Applause.) 

Prof. Hoppay, in reply, said he had also derived 
much pleasure from reading the paper and giving the 
demonstration, and he had certainly enjoyed the dis- 
cussi 

Votes of thanks were also accorded Mr. Malcolm and 
Mr. Young for providing the animals for the operation. 

On the motion of Mr. Gooch, seconded by Mr. Boyd, 
it was resolved to meet next time at Leicester. 


DEMONSTRATION BY Pror. 


Prior to the meeting, Prof. Hoppay gave two demon- 
strations of the operation of ovariotomy at Holliday 


Street Wharf, Mr. J. Malcolm’s kindness making this 
possible. Two subjects were provided for opera ion, 
one a bay cart mare, the property of the Corporation of 
Birmingham. This «nimal was six years old and had 
been in the possession of the Corporation for three 
months, having been bought from a farmer for £15 and 
an exchange of another horse. The farmer had sold 
her because she would not work ina teamand was very 
vicious whenever brought near other horses. Since 
being in the possession of the Corporation she had been 
worked occasionally, but the drivers had reported that 
she was very uncertain, and when touched on the hind 
quarters would lash out viciously. The ovaries, upon 
removal, were both found to be very much diseased, 
- left one in particular being very cystic and cir- 
rhotic. 

The second subject was a cart mare, about eight years 
old, brought by Mr. John Young, M.R.C.V.S., of Bir- 
mingham, and she had an exceptionally bad history. 
She belonged to a large firm, and had been purchased 
by them some five months before. She had been tried 
both in Manchester and in Birmingham, and was de- 
clared to be absolutely unmanageable and too danger- 
ous to goin harness again. As in the previous case, 
both ovaries were found to be considerably diseased. 
Both operations passed off successfully, and were _per- 
formed under chloroform with strict attention te anti- 
septic details. 

The Hon. Sec. has pleasure in reporting that both of 
these animals have mide a good recovery from the 
operation]. 

THe ANNUAL DINNER. 

Upon the conclusion of the business, the annual 
dinner was held, the retiring president, Mr. Grasby, 
occupying the Chair. As usual, a short toast list was 
gone through, “The King” and “Queen Alexandra 
and other members of the Royal Family” were sub- 
mitted from the chair and suitably honoured. 

Mr. T. J. Brain proposed “The Imperial Forces,” 
making appropriate reference to the good work done b 
the Army Veterinary Department, and coupling with 
the toast the name of Mr. R. Over, who responded. 

The PRESIDENT gave “The Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons.” He said that body most carefully safe- 
guarded the interests of the professi n, and practitioners 
owed a deep debt of gratitude for the important work 
which the College dit on their behalf. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. G. WarTNABY responded, and said he believed 
the Cuuncil of the Royal College had never been cum- 
posed of abler or more enthusi stic members of the pro- 
fession than was the case to-day. (Applause). © The 
status of the veterinary surgeon was gradually improv- 
ing, thanks in no small degree to the efforts of the 
College, and it was not long since that one of their 
distinguished confréres had the honour of knighthood 
conferred upon him, which was an honour in which 
the whole profession shared. (App.) 

Prof. Hoppay next proposed “ The Midland Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association.” If not the oldest 
Association of its kind in existence, it was, he said, one 
of the most influential. Among its long list of members 
were many men who were honoured and respected where- 
ever they went. In coupling with the toast the name of 
Mr. Grasby, the President, he should like to say he was 
an old college friend of his, whose subsequent career 
had borne out the rich promise of his student days. 
(Applause.) 

The toast having been very cordially drunk, 

The PresIpDENT replied, and said his only hope was 
that the members of the Association found no reason to 
regret having appointed him to rule overthem. [t was 
with considerable trepidation that he accepted the office, 
but he had been so well supported, not only by the 
officers but by the members generally, that the year of 
his presidency had been a pleasant time. 
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He briefly reviewed the work of the Association during 
the last twelve months, expressing his indebtedness to 
those who had assisted with papers an‘ operations. 
Mr. Hunting favoured them at the first meeting, and 
then Mr. James Blakeway gave them a most interesting 
demonstration of his treatment of rigs. At the Nevem- 
ber meeting, when they were most hospitably enter- 
tained to luncheon at Nottingham by their old friend 
Mr. Gibbings, Prof. Hobday gave them a practical 
demonstration of the operation of ovariotomy. Prof. 


- Hobday, at great trouble and inconvenience to himself. 


had come amongst them a second time that day, and 
gave them a further demonstration, besides replying to 
the discussion on the paper he read at Nottingham. He 
thanked all those gentlemen very sincerely for what 
they had done, but there was one other whom he must 
uot forget to mention, and that was their Hon. Sec., Mr. 
Dawes. (Applause). Without Mr. Dawes it would be 
idle for any president to hope to succeed, and he wished 
Mr. Dawes health and strength to display the same 
energy on behalf of the Association in the future as he 
had done in the past. (Applause.) 

Mf. Dawes, no rose in response to the general desire, 
also acknowledged the toast. He said his sole object 
was to see the Association prosper, and as long as it did 
so he should be happy to reimain their humble servant 
(Applause.) 

Mr. JoHN BuLakKeEway, who had now assumed the 
chair, through Mr. Grasby having to leave for,his train, 
proposed “ The Visitors.” 

Mr. DaRWELL, President of the Lancashire Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, and Mr. Woopwarp of Bir- 


mingham, replied. 
H. J. Dawes, F.R.C,V.S., Hon. See. 


EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS. 


By Lavaiston E. Saaw, M.D., Lond: F-.R.C.P., 
Lond: Physician to Guy’s Hospital, and Member of 
the Senate of the University of London. 


Abstract of an Address on The True Aim of Medical 
Edueation and the Evil of the Examination Fetich. 
Delivered before the Hunterian Society on Feb. 15, 
1907. 

The records of the first years and the last hours of 
John Hunter’s life afford material for thought to those 
interested in medical education. The absence of any 
formal instruction in school work such as at the present 
day constitutes what is called preliminary education 
has not escaped the notice of his numerous biographers. 
At the age of 21 years, when John Hunter commenced 
his study of medicine in his brother’s dissecting room, it 
Is certain he could not have passed the simplest pre- 
liminary examination in arts that has ever been imposed 
by any diploma granting body upon its intending stu- 
dents. Noone, perhaps, would say that this absence 
of ordinary routine school education was the cause of 
Hunter’s later extraordinary mental development. _ It 
Is, however, an open question whether a firm disciplin- 
ary control by schoolmaster and university tutor over 
Hunter's earlier years might not have so curtailed his 
inqnisitive and reflective faculties as to have changed 
one of our most brilliant thinkers intoa merely success- 
ful practitioner. The failure of the schoolmaster to 
exercise control over budding genius is an outstanding 
feature in the biographies of many great men. The 
telation between this early refusal to be guided by 
masters and the subsequent power to lead mankind is 
Worthy of careful study. Geniuses are too rare and too 
eccentric to allow us lightly to draw deductions as to 
the proper methods of their cultivation. This common 
feature in the early history of many brilliant men 


should, however, give pause to our efforts to force into 
a common mould every expanding brain for whose 
development we may be responsible. 

Turning to the tragic circumstances of Hunter's pain- 
ful and sudden death, may we not specnlate that the 
evening of our great man’s life was sacrificed to his own 
appreciation of the evils of traditional bondage in edu- 
cational matters? The excitement which caused his 
fatal heart failure at the age of 65 years was due to his 
vigorous protest before his colleagues at St. George’s 
Hospital against the exclusion from the advantages of 
his teaching of men whose preliminary instruction fell 
short of official requirements. No doubt Hunter recog- 
nised that if the same barriers had been set up in his 
own case he would have been shut out from a career in 
which he could not but know that he had attained re- 
markable success. 

While these incidents at either end of Hunter's life 
raise interesting questions as to the need and value 
of systematic education, a perusal of his writings 
directs the reader’s attention to the effect of its absence 
upon his own literary style. Professor T. Clifford All- 
butt, whose keen criticism of his medical brethren’s 
English hangs over all of us like a nightmare, can only 
forgive Hunter’s defective powers of expression because 
of the genius of the man. “John Hunter,” he says, 
“an illiterate genius clutching inarticnlately at the 
evasive shadows of truth, commands our labour and our 
time.” The two-fold power so seldom owned by one 
man of searching out the hidden facts of nature and of 
telling in clear language the truths that he has learnt 
will always command our highest admiration. The 
graceful literary style which lures us on to read the im- 
mature reflections of the untrustworthy observer is one 
of the most dangerons possessions. Might not a 
facile pen have too early drawn John Hunter from 
his bench to his writing table? If he could have 
told us more fluently what he saw would he have 
been so much ? 

These aspects of Hunter’s life and work serve to 
remind us of the great power for good or evil which the 
method of his education may have upon each individual 
of the medical profession. The Society founded to com- 
memorate Hunter’s work seems a very proper body to 
consider how far this power is sufficiently taken into 
account at the present day. [submit the subject of this 
address to my fellow Fellows of this Society confident of 
their interest in the matter and of their power to influ- 
ence public opinion if they are convinced of the neces- 
sity of change. Improvements and modifications of 
methods «f education are seldom welcomed by those 
actively engaged in carrying out existingschemes. If we 
would reform our universities we must not appeal exclu- 
sively to the Dons ; nor can we rely on the initiative of 
headmasters to remove defects from onr great secondary 
schools. It is from the general public, and especially 
from the parents of intending scholars, that the motive 
power for general educational reform must come. In 
any movement for applying modern edne tional prinei- 
ples to the course of study for medical practitioners the 
Fellows of such a society as our own, showing by their 
fellowship their interest in the progress of medical 
knowledge, and unfettered by the traditions that bind 
too many of our teachers, may surely be trusted to take 
an active part. 

To make my point clear I must first ask you to con- 
sider what is the true aim of medical edneation. It can- 
not, I think, be better or more briefly defined than by 
Matthew Arnold’s statement of the true aim of eduea- 
tion generally. “Its true aim,” he said, “is to develop 
the powers of our mind and to give us access to vital 
knowledge.” If this is the true aim we must consider 
how far the ideal modern examinaticn is able to dis 
cover at the various stages of a man’s curriculum 
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whether his education has been carried out sc as to secure 
thisaim. The ideal examination of those who worship 


‘this fetich wholeheartedly is one conducted by an 


examiner who knows each candidate only as a number, 
or if, owing to the examination being a Viva voce one, 
he must he brought into actual contact with a candidate 
shall not have seen him before, or at least shall have no 
previous knowledge of the “ powers of his mind.” It is 
an essential article of the true faith that an examiner of 
a candidate shall not have been his teacher. The only 
person who is really in a position to say whether the 
powers of the candidate’s mind have actually been 
developed by the preceding course of study is rnled out 
of court when the result of that course of study is under 
scrutiny. What as a matter of fact can be tested by the 
ideally fair external examination! By an external 
examination | should perhaps explain is understood one 
in which the teacher has no part, it being usual to style 
an examination partly or wholly conducted by the can- 
didate’s teacher an intern:] examination. Only to the 
smallest extent can the powers of the mind at the 
moment be tested. One power of the mind can, per- 
haps, be tested by this means—the power which is com- 
monly spoken of by teachers whoare constantly engaged 
in a contest with external examiners as the knack of 
sr examinations—the ability to keep one’s store of 
acts on the surface and to pour them out speedily in 
the presence of a stranger—the power which is essen- 
tially created and promoted by the crammer, a mixture 
indeed of memory and cheek. This knack is truly an 
attribute of mind, just as bulk isan attribute of muscle. 
It is just as illogical, however, continually to worry a 
man who is trying to develop the higher faculties of his 
mind with investigations as to his memory as it would 
be periodically to test the lifting power of a man whois 
learning to play the fiddle. The comparison between 
these two absurd processes is very real, for the sort of 
work that wonld increase the violinist’s muscular force 
would actually lessen the subtle power of co-ordination 
essential to his art. In like manner does the cram- 
ming of a student’s memory exercise a deteriorating 
effect upon his higher intellectual faculties. 

How, then, is it to be explained that notwithstanding 
the growing appreciation of the limited power of the 
examination, we in England came, during the,last half of 
the nineteenth century, to make snch extended use of 
it? The explanation is to be found in the fact that 
all Britons love fair play and a snbstantial majority 
hate patronage. They love fair play and they hate 
pow much more than they believe in education. 

he apotheosis of the external examination took place 
at the time when the democracy growing in power 
decided that patronage could no longer be tolerated as 
the means of choosing candidates for positions of re- 
sponsibility. The absolutely fair competitive examina- 
tion first acquired its popularity, not as the final act in 
a course of education, but as a preliminary step before 
conferring positions of honour or remuneration upon 
successful candidates. It came into general use to lessen 
the moral harm of nepotism which, hurtful as it was in 
an aristocratic and feudal community, became much 
more pernicious with the growth of commercialism and 
plutocracy. 

Even as a means of selecting suitable candidates the 
examination is coming to be recognised as very un- 
satisfactory. It may avoid moral harm to those engaged 
in selection by older methods, and may insure absolute 
fair play as between the candidates, but it constantly 
fails to secure the man best fitted for the vacant post. 
By no system of mere examination yet devised can the 
crammer and the special examination brain be got rid 
of. In India perhaps more than anywhere else in the 
British Empire has it been shown that the gift of pass- 
ing examinations may often be the only valuable gift 
possessed by the candidate. Those who are most 


grateful to the examination system for the part it 
has played in freeing us from patrouage must admit 
that as an instrument of selection it leaves much to be 
desired. 

As an instrument of education the external examina- 
tion became most widely used when the support of 
elementary schools out of public funds made it neces- 
sary to ensure that the education therein carried on 
deserved the approval and reward of the authorities. 
Here again we missed the true aim of education in the 
pursuit of absolute fairness. To decide in any school 
whether the powers of the children’s minds are being 
developed it is necessary to rely ou the word of the 
teacher, and upon more or less imponderable impres- 
sions of the inspector. Herein lie risks of favouritism 
and inequality of rewards. By the external examination 
thousands of children can at the same moment answer 
the same question and examiners, having no knowledge 


of who the candidates are or where they come from, can 


with perfect fairness give the proper mark for every 
gradation of accuracy. Thus there can be distributed 
throughout the schools the fitting grant due to each for 
having taught its pupils the knack of answering ques- 
tions. Fortunately, the folly of this system has now fcr 
some years been recognised so far as those children are 
concerned for whom the Board of Education is responsi- 
ble. Something very similar, however, stfll obtains 
in the preparation of the children of the wealthy for 
their public schcol and university entrance scholarships. 

In medical education, especially in London, we are 
to-day, except for the fact that there is no direct money 
payment from the State, is almost an identical condi- 
tion to that of the elen:entary schools during the pre- 
valence of the “payment by result” system. The 
teaching in our hospitals is being constantly interrupied 
by tests conducted by external examiners. For many 
of onr students who are of average ability and do not 
fail to pass any examination such interruptions may 
occur aS many as twelve times in the course of six 
years. And these interruptions are permitted to a 
series of courses of study which without them present 
almost an ideal opportunity for improving the powers 
of the pupil’s mind. 

Some will no doubt regard this picture ¢s_ over- 
coloured. They will recall their own experience as can- 
didates at examinations and will fail to recognise such 
disastrous results as [ have here portrayed. While the 
act of preparing for an external examination, as an alter- 
na ive to some better educational occupation, must in 
all cases be detrimental, the evil effect is less, the less are 
the time and labour thereby entailed. Fortnnately, so 
long as the examination is only a pass examination and 
has therefore to be adapted to the requirements of men 
of average ability, it does but little active harm to the 
man whose ability is well above the average. Educa- 
tional policy is generally decided by men whose ability 
is such that they suffered but little from a system which 
may have done great harm to their inferior compet tors. 
Even men whose brilliant genius has enabled them to 
secure the highest competitive prizes without materia 
harm are sometimes inclined to regard their subsequent 
success as being a result of, rather than in spite of, their 
misdirected effort. 

Is there any profession in which the highest mental 
faculties are more necessary for even its humblest met- 
bers than in that of medicine? What is the use of de 
veloping only the power of a man’s mind to contain facts 
who is destined to practise in our profession? In sue 
a progressive science the fact of to-day is the antiquat 
superstition of to-morrow. What we must aim 4 
turning out of our schools is—not the man primed wt! 
acomplete knowledge of all possible beliefs held by his 
various examiners at the date of his qualification, but® 
man capable of criticising these beliefs with sound" Vr 
ment even if he has never heard of them before. "* 
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must turn out men sufficiently interested in their science 
to watch with an even mind the shattering of these 
beliefs by its progress, and able to estimate the value of 
others introduced to take their places. Every medical 
man should be capable of such accurate observation and 
true deduction that he may, however humble his_prac- 
tice, be able to make distinct contributions to the ad- 
vancement of learning. 

To encourage men’s power of research or, as I should 
prefer to call it, the power of learning from everyday 
facts, must be our constant aim. This power exists in 
every sane human being at birth anditis the chief condem- 
nation of most modern education that it tends to strangle 
instead of to cultivate it. If we could stop the strang- 
ling process so far as medical education is concerned, and 
turo out all our students able to learn from what they 
see, the result on the progress of medical knowledge 
would indeed be satisfactory. But apart from enabling 
him to take his share in the general advancement of 
science, every private practitioner needs for his personal 
service to the individual patient a high development of 
his powers of observation and deduction. For the diag- 
nosis of any case noamount of mere fact knowledge will 
avail the man wh» has not trained his eyes, ears, and 
fingers, as well as his brains, ina way not dem .nded in 
the pursuit of examinational success. This fact is indi- 
cated by the common observation at the hospitals that 
the best man at examinations often turns out the worst 
in the house appointments. 

One of the worst features of examinations is the ten- 
dency they have to be so conducted as to require the 
knowledge of an increasing number of facts from suc- 
ceeding batches of victims. This raising of the standard, 
as it is called, is the only defence of the examiner against 
the crammer. Leave the number of facts required 
stationary and the percentage of successful candidates 
would steadily increase. By a careful study of examina- 
tion papers and of the ways of particular examiners a 
teacher gradually learns to pack his pupils’ brains with 
facts, with so much regard to the ease of unpacking 
that the success of the dullest can be almost assured. 
To avoid this the conductors of every well constituted 
examination are constantly adding to the number and 
variety of the facts that may be dealt with in the ques- 
tions. Thus is the time that has to be given to prepar- 
ing for the examination increased. It is impossible ina 
subject like medicine to lengthen the curriculum, which 
therefore becomes more and more crowded with courses 
of didactic teaching. 

While examinations are thus seen to be a distinct im- 
pediment to attaining the t:ue aims of medical educa- 
tion the evil effect is greater in some systems of exain- 
ination than in others. The evil is greater the more 

external” the examination ; it is less the more “ inter- 
nal.” The external examination, it will be remembered, 
is the form I have described as the ideal of the true wor- 
shipper of the examination fetich. It is carried on by 
one who knows the candidate only as a number and who 

as no knowledge of the course of education he has pur- 
sued ; indeed, in the extreme case the true worshipper 
cares not that the candidate has pursued any course of 
education at all. What he knows he knows, and it 
matters not how he knows it. The internal examination, 
on the other hand, is conducted by the principal teacher 
responsible for the course of education, the result of 
1 the examination is designed to test. In internal 

the minations which are part of a course of instruction at 
end of which diplomas or degrees are granted, an 
—e or external examiner is usually associated with 
effec —— examiner, Inasmuch as one of the worst 
ates 8 of the examination system is the introduction of 

and disturbing element between the teacher and 
pea » 10 the form of the unknown and unknowing 

miner, the internal is less harmful than the external 
eXaminatio 


Whenever the teacher is the principal examiner the 
relationship between him and his pupils becomes at once 
more intimate. Each can afford to ok into the other’s 
mind, ‘The teacher employing the experimental instead 
of the didactic method of instruction can lead his pupil 
into the paths ef learning he is himself exploring, regard- 
less of whether they will lead to conclusions acceptable 
to the average examiner. Provided the powers of the 
assessor are not too great, the teacher can devote himself 
to the business of improving his pupil’s mind without 
anxiety as to the number of facts and theories that are 
being stored up. 

Unfortunately, in medical education the external 
examination is a wuch commoner test than the internal, 
and those who would minimise the worst evils of the 
system should endeavour wherever possible to transform 
external into internal examinations. It is, indeed, the 
necessary first step, but it will n-t be an easy one, Its 
difficulty is well shown by the fact that in some educa- 
tional circles the internal system is contemptuously 
spoken of as “ branding one’s own herrings.” Perhaps 
the application of this commercial phrase to a matter of 
higher education in England is to be excused when one 
considers the economic conditions under which higher 
education has had to be carried on in this country, Even 
a professor must live, and if it is recognised by critics 
that the unendowed professor’s living wage-— or less, de- 
pends upon the number of students he can attract to his 
class, it is perhaps not remarkable that he should be sus- 
pected of being capable of branding some of his un- 
worthy pupils Al in order tv attract others to put them- 
selves into his generous hands. To a large extent the 
curse of the external examination is the price we pay for 
the public neglect of medical education. Competition 
between unendowed schools prevents those in authority 
from trusting the teachers. The proper endowment of 
medical education by private munificence, as in America, 
or by the State, as in most civilised countries on the 
continent of Europe, would at once remove the chief 
obstacle to the institution of internal examinations. But 
even without adequate endowment it is possible to some 
extent to lessen the distrust of the teachers. By volun- 
tary co-operation between the schools the spirit of rivalry 
may be elimina'ed, and the staff may be brought to 
believe that mutual help may be as productive of good 
to education as the competitive methods of modern com- 
mercialism. By a fusion of the pecuniary interests of 
the schvols it becomes possible to allow a free hand to 
the competent teacher in securing the development of his 
pupils’ minds. 
It is because the study of all subjects in the medical 
curriculum is so ceuathalie peer that this relief is at 
once possible, It has long been agreed that in all sub- 
jects in which it can be carried out the best education 
consists in the actual performance by the student of a 
properly thought-out course of observations, manipula- 
tions, and experiments, including, when feasible, real 
original work. This, which is usually called the experi- 
mental, to distinguish it from the didactic, method of 
teaching permits of the preservation of records and re- 
sults for periodic inspection. It is the method which 
the late Sir Michael Foster introduced with so much 
success into the biological school at Cambridge. I doubt 
if there is any subject in the medica! curriculum which 
could not be treated in this manner, and I am sure that 
every subject would be the better from the educational 
point of view for being so treated. 1 need not go into 
details. Two subjects at either end of the curriculum 
will illustrate the point, biology and clinical medicine, in 
both of which I have had practical experience as a 
teacher. What would [ not have given as a demonstra- 
tor of biology if I «ould have insisted on such a careful 
preparation of dissected specimens, diagrams, and draw- 
ings as would be entailed by the introduction of asystem 


of daily marking for observations made and practical 
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work done, accompanied by periodic inspection. How 
much more thorough and instructive would have been 
our work than that which we did in definite preparation 
for a single external examination at the end of the 
course. 

What would I not give now as a teacher of clinical 
medicine if it could be arranged that the work which the 
men do at the bedside, in the post-mortem room, and in 
the laboratories could be given in their eyes its proper 
relative value as compared with the facts they are told 
at lectures and read in text-books? Really there should 


be no difficulty in providing for all the tangible results | 


of each student’s practical work, his clinical records, his 
eharts, his bacteriological, chemical and hematological 
reports, together with duly attested microscopical slides, 
heart and pulse tracings, photographs, and drawings to 
be kept available for surprise visits of the inspector, who 
should satisfy himself that the work is being properly 
done as well as fairly marked. How much more valuable 
would all these records be than those prepared under 
existing conditions, when every ward clerk knows that 
it pays better to learn what the appearances of optic 
neuritis are said to be than to “ waste” time,as he would 


call it, in seeing and making a diagram of a particular | 


example. 

Already inspection has entirely replaced examination 
in some branches of scientific studies carried on under 
the control of the Board of Education. In other bran- 
ches of study, particularly in engineering, the records of 
work done during the instruction course are allowed to 
count materially towards the marks for the qualifying 
examination. 

Many difficulties are recognised in securing this limi- 
ted use of inspection in conjunction with examination 


But they will assuredly be overcome, and once the sys- 
tem obtains a footing it can hardly be doubted that it 
will ultimately be generally acclaimed as a highly satis- 
factory means of overthrowing the evil of the examina- 
tion fetich and of allowing us to attain the true aim of 
medical education.—7he Lancet. 


Veterinary Inspectors in Devonshire. 


Veterinary ~~ of Exeter have made a vigorous 
| protest against the low salary offered for.the post of 
veterinary inspector to the Corporation. In the past 
_ the Council had paid £20 per annum for the statutory 
duty of the veterinary inspector, plus a charge for at- 
tending to the Council horses. In response to the ad- 
_vertisement no application was received, but a letter of 

rotest was sent by three local veterinaries— Messrs. 
Nelder, Roach, and Dixon (Alphington). They quoted 
such terms that the Committee could not approve. They 
‘subsequently met the Committee and agreed to modify 
| their charge. They offered to undertake the statutory 
duty for a sum of 32 guineas, but they adhered to their 
demand for 15s. a year for each of the 28 horses, instead 
of 7s. 6d, previously paid, and 10s. 6d. for advising the 
Council as to the purchase of horses. The Committee 
recommended the acceptance of these terms, and that 
Mr. Roach be appointed, as Mr. Roach was the official 
under the Board of Agriculture and it was desirable that 
the two should go together. Mr. Roach was accordingly 
appointed on the terms agreed. 


[Bravo Exeter !—Ep]. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glanders Rabies. Sh 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (inclnding Cases Swine Feve: 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani-| Out- | Ani- | Out-| | Slaugh. 
breaks| mals. mals. mals. Dogs. | Other b breaks. | tered 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Mar. 16 18 22 | 14 39 
1906... 22 23 21 45 13 8 13 
Corresponding week in {1905 ..] 26 31 19 | 48 36 13 57 
1904 .. | 17 | 26] | 30} 23 | 134. 
| 
Total for 11 weeks, 1907 re -. | 212 283 211 484 328 388 | 1756 
1906 .. | 220 | 299 ‘237431 222] 190 | 
Correspondin iod in 1905 .. | 228 328 25 474 504 125 475 
a 1904 .. | 228 | 815 305 §14 877 280 | 1698 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Mar. 19, 1907. 
IRELAND. Week ended Mar. 9 6 2 
1906 .. 2 2 as 
ding Week in { 1905 .. 14 
| 
Total for 10 weeks, 1907 .. | 118 - 
1906 .. 2 2 2 .. | 109 
Corre 1905 .. as 6 12 | 166 
1904 . 1 1 2 9 200 43 590 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Mar. 14, 1907. 


N .1z.—The figures for the urrent Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infect 
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THE HORSE, VOL. VI. 


The sixth volume of Prof. Axe’s work on The Hors2, 
its Treatment in Health and Disease is now published 
and maintains the high standard reached by previous 
volumes. The illustrations are really first class, and 
the coloured plates a conspicuous feature. 

This volume is the least readable of any yet issued, 
but perhaps the most useful for reference. _Considera- 
tion of the muscular system is continued from the 
previous volume, and sufficient is said about each mus- 
cle to remind one of its form and action. The latter 
portion of the book is taken up witha systematic article 
on Medicines, which is really a treatise on veterinary 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. From it we quote 
one sentence which shows the author’s view of the ama- 
teur doctor—“ To prescribe for horses, a knowledge of 
their organs, the functions they perform in health, and 
the nature of those departures from health which we call 
disease, is absolutely indispensable. In addition to this 
we require a knowledge of therapeutics or the action of 
medicines, in order to employ them successfully.” 


Sheep Dipping in Yorkshire. 


The Order of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
in respect to the dipping of sheep, which is dated 18th 
February, 1907, bears out in a great measure the opinion 
expressed by Lord Carrington at the meeting of the 
North-Eastern Federation, at Newcastle, in October 
last. His lordship intimated that probably there would 
be a universal order for the whole of Great Britain for the 
present year, accompanied by freedom of movement of 
sheep after such dipping. Circumstances have no doubt 

roved that it would be better to make separate orders 
or different parts of the kingdom, and three orders have 
been issued. The one of most ioterest to owners of 
sheep in the northern part of the country applies to the 
whole of Scotland, and the counties of eee ory 
Westmorland, Northumberland, Durham, the West and 
North Ridings of Yorkshire, and Lancashire ; another 
to Wales and the county of Monmouth ; and the third 
to the remainder of England. In the orders no altera- 
tion is made in the dipping periods. The first ends on 
the 31st August and the second extends from the Ist 
September to the 12th November. 

0 far as Scotland and the northern counties are con- 
cerned the restrictions are somewhat modified. The 
farmers of the Bedale Association were told by Major 
Hedley on Tuesday last that in an interview he had had 
with Sir Edward Clarke, one of the permanent officials 
of the Board of Agriculture, the latter had expressed 
the opinion that if the decrease in the number of out- 
breaks of sheep scab continued during the present year 
there was reason to hope that in 1908 the country might 
be free from the pestaltogether. It is much to be feared 
that under the present order so desirable a state of things 
will not accrue. 


THe ROLE oF THE VETERINARY SURGEON. 


Under the order of 1905 all the sheep in dipping areas | 


were dipped in the presence of a veterinary surgeon, an 
itis a fact that in the North Riding dipping area there 
Nere no outbreaks from sheep dipped under such super- 
intendence, 
and the duty of superintending the operation was put 
upon the police. Now, withont any desire of reflecting 
upon the ability of the force, police constables had had 
Mm tost instances no training for the duty, and conse- 
bona 4 Were not in a position to carry out their duties 
Properly, 
dt justice to the owners who have been under the 
of er for two years, it is not too much to ask the Board 
Agriculture and Fisheries to make a supplementary 


In 1906 the order was very much extended, | 


order to the effect that where sheep were bred and sold 
off a farm or common in 1906, and, after being moved 
back, broke out in scab, the whole of the sheep on such 
farm or common should be required to be dipped in 1907 
in the presence of a veterinary surgeon ; and further 
that all owners of sheep should be made responsible for 
the proper dipping of their sheep. Surely a supreme 
effort ought to be made to rid the country of the pest. 
The knowledge that a thoroughiy competent person 
would be present would have the very best effect on 
people whose flocks were not clean. 

A case may be quoted. At Masham fairs in Septem- 
ber last, a flock of sheep was brought out of the West 
Riding and sold after being grazed on a common, The 
flock was cut up into several lots, and caused four or five 
outbreaks. In a case like that all the sheep grazed on 
that common ought to be dipped in the presence of a 
veterinary surgeon.— Darlington & Stockton Times. 
Marck 16, 


Hard Times for Veterinary Surgeons. 


At Penrith County Court, William Harland, V.S., 
Hesket-new-Market, was sued by Henry R. Toppin, 
clothier, Skelton, on a Judgment summons.—Mr. H. 
Graham appeared for plaintiff. 

Defendant said he had not the means to pay. The 
account was for a suit of clothes, and he would like to 
pay if he could get the money. He handed to His 

onour ‘a book showing his receipts for the last ten 
months.—Mr. Graham said defendant’s wife claimed the 
furniture. 

His Honour: I think he will pay something. How 
munch a month can you pay? 

Defendant said at the present time he could not pay 
anything, because out of his very precarious earnings— 
on the average 5s. per week-—he had to live. The prac- 
tice was not what it was represented to be. He was 
told that it would bring in £100 a year, but he had 
been there nearly two years and it had amounted to no 
more than the average “ had given. Farmers had got 
into the habit of getting medicines at the chemist’s, and 
treating cases themselves. If the animal got better it 
was all right, but it was only in extreme cases that a 
veterinary surgeon was sent for. Sometimes he only 
paid one visit during a week. 

His Honcur: Can you pay 2s. a month !— Defendant : 
I will try my best.--His Honour made a new order for 
that amount.— The Carlisle Journal.. 

[This name is not in the list of Members published by 
the R.C.V.S.—Ep.] 


Motor Omnibuses. 


The extravagant claims which enthusiastic directors 
and engineers made for the motor omnibus on its advent 
have now dissipated. Instead of believing, as they once 
did, that motor omnibuses would drive electric tramcars 
off the streets, and that the latter would soon have to be 
scrapped, they are beginning to realise that the motor 
omnibus has its limitations as a vehicle for passenger 
traffic, and, consequently, that the money which has been 
invested in its exploitation does not promise any reason- 
able fulfilment of the sanguine expectations. The chair- 
man of the London General Omnibus Co, was very frank 
in his remarks at the annnal meeting of the company. 
The shareholders were greatly disappointed at the unsat- 
isfactory results of the year’s trading, and he gravely in- 
formed one of his numerous interlocutors that motor 
buses did not pay, he submitted that “the motor. bus 
as a commercial success had not yet appeared, either 
with this company or any other, for several reasons. The 
,rincipal reason was the expense. Until they got the 

est cain, which would cost very much less than at 


present, consume much less petrol, and require munch 
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less lubricating oil, so that its maintenance would be less 
expensive, they could never compete with the low fares 
prevalent in London.” An ingenious shareholder sug- 
gested that if the company engaged a “locomobilist 
superintendent” to look after the omnibuses the tide 
would turn in their favour. It is a pity that the pro- 
motors of motor omnibus companies did not move more 
cautiously with their schemes. If, when launching them 
forth, they had used a little less “bounce” and a little 
more common sense, and had waited until they could 
obtain a type of ’bus adapted to street traffic, and had 
then commenced running in places where there was a 
need for them—z.e., in outlying districts, where electric 
tramways were inaccessible, or as “ feeders” to the latter 
—they would have gathered more sati~factory results 
To-day, however, the directors and shareholders of 
these companies are sadder, bit, we hope, wiser men. 


Electrical Engineer. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette. 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, March 15. 


Major John Thomas Dibben is placed on retired 
pay. Dated 15th March. 


Captain E. Brown arrived from India in transport 
“ Assaye,” having been granted six months sick leave to 
Eng'and. 
~ Lient. L. Dixson has been transferred from Aldershot 


to Dublin. 


OBITUARY. 
H. R. Styeteton, M.R.C.V.S., South Molton Street, 
London, W Graduated, Lond: May, 1889. 


Mr. Singleton’s death occurred suddenly, from heart 
failure, on the 7th inst. His age was 39. 


NE son, M.R.C.V.S., Sheffield. 
Lond: May, 1854 


Mr. Nelson died at the residence of his son, Brook 
Road, Sheffield, on Friday, March 8th, in his 76th year. 
Cremation at Inlak2 Cemetery on Monday, the 10th. 


W. Wapswort, V.S., Brunswick Street, Oldham. 


The wide circle of friends of Mr. William Wadsworth, 
of Brunswick Street, Oldham, will regret to hear of his 
death, which took place at his residence at a quarter to 
six o’clock on Friday morning, March 15th, in the 60th 
year of his age. The deceased gentleman was the oldest 
veterinary surgeon practising in the borough. He 
commenced bnsiness on his own account nearly forty 
years ago in Brunswick Street, where he built up-to-date 
—— for his work, and remained up to the time of 

is death. His veterinary skill and excellent manner 
won for him an extensive practice. Some months ago 
he had the misfortune to be crushed by a horse which he 
was attending at Roundthorn, and he never completely 
recovered from this accident. Seven weeks ago he was 
seized with an affection of the lungs, which was chiefly 
responsible for his death. He leaves a widow and family 
of six to mourn his loss, all the family being up-grown. 
—Oldham Evening Chronicle. 


AN ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE. 
Sir, 
In reference to your Editorial on this subject—with which 
I am in full accord—may I be permitted to point out another 


You quote him as saying that ‘‘ unless the College has a 
certain income, our further progress as a profession is not 
possible.’’ Most men will probably agree with this. At 
present our income just suffices for our existence as a pro- 
fession—but for how long will it do so? It is certain that 
it will soon be decreased. 

With the exception of a small sum (less than £200 per 
annum) derived from investments, the R.C.V.S. has no in- 
come whatever beyond examination and registration fees. 
Both, of course, depend on the number of students enter- 
ing at the various schools. It is well known that the entry 
of these has suddenly fallen off. In the next annual report 
there will be little diminution in the number of students 
presenting themselves for the final examination, but there 
will be a startling decrease in the figures for the first one. 

Undoubtedly the cause of this is the effect of the advent 
of the motor upon the public mind, and until the motor has 
reached its final level—which will not be this year or next— 
we must not look for any increase in the present small entry 
of students, For the next few years, at least, the R.C.V.S. 
will have to exist upon an income very much less than its 
present one, and though it may possibly contrive to erist, it 
certainly will not be able to make any progress. 

In the immediate future the R.C.V.S. must pass through 
a financial crisis, perhaps unprecedented in its history, and 
it seems only fair that the men who live by its diploma 
should contribute to its support. May I remind established 
practitioners that, whatever sums they may have spent 
upon their training, few of them have ever paid £20 to the 
R.C.V.8. which gave, and maintains, their right to practice. 
—Yours truly, PRACTITIONER.” 


A PURE MILK SUPPLY. 

Sir, 

I read the address of Prof. Woodruff to the North of 
England V.M.A. with great interest. It seems to me one 
of the most concise and useful addresses I have ever read 
on the subject. Ittakes a good all round view of the matter 
and is constructive as well as critical. 

In connection with one simple matter, or rather one 
matter with which all veterinary surgeons are well acquain- 
ted, I should like to see or read of some authoritative pro- 
nouncement, It isa matter of hygiene. What effect on 
the human subject has the ingestion of cow dung in milk ? 
What effect have the foul secretions from a cow’s vagina 
(when a putrefying after-birth is present) when swallowed 
in milk, on the intestines of the human subject ? 

If these two points could be settled, a great improve- 

ment could be made and ought to be compulsory in hygiene 

at present. They would be points almost non-controversial 

and points badly neediug supervision. 

Is it possible for typhoid fever to arise in the hnman sub- 

ject from either of the above-mentioned matters ?—Yours 

truly, G. Mayatt. 


PATHOLOGICAL ENTOMOLOGY. 

Sir, 

Mr. Goodall is evidently still confusing the proper use of 
the terms ‘* gnat’’’ and ‘‘ mosquito.”’ 

I regret that I am unable to accept his assurance that the 
term ‘‘gnat’’ is generally regarded as the English equiva 
lent of ‘‘Culex,”’ at least by entomologists, neither do 
recognise the significance of the fact that there is no such 
genus as mosquitoes, never having suggested that there 
was. 
In his original article Mr. Goodall attempts to explain 
differences between gnats’? and ‘‘ mosquitoes,” but 1 
doing so uses typical mosquitoes in both cases. [ nore 
therefore, that in this respect the article is inaccurate an 
misleading, and I deemed it necessary to call his attention 
to the fact, as errors committed in this way are of 
reaching importance. ’ 
Finally, I would venture to point out that Mr. Got E 
“ gnat’’ Culex pipiens, plays a very important part 1D ser: 
dissemination of disease in man, as it acts as the in 
mediary host of Filaria bancrofti, giving rise to the con 


argument which has not yet, I think, been noticed, in favour 
of Major Butler’s proposal ? 


tion of Elephantiasis. 
March 18th. H. A. Rew. 
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